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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY, 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1873. 


During  the  winter  of  1872-3,  at  several  meetings  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  the  matter  of  the  proper  celebration 
of  the  twenty-tifth  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  as  the  outcome  of  these  deliberations,  the 
matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  with  full 
jDowers.  The  committee  consisted  of  H.  Wheatland,  A. 
C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Wm.  Sutton,  F.  W.  Putnam,  D.  B. 
Hagar,  A.  H.  Johnson,  John  Robinson,  James  O.  Satford, 
E.  S.  Atwood,  E.  C.  Bolles,  G.  D.  Phippen,  Joshua 
Coit,  George  M.  Whipple,  Caleb  Cooke,  Wm.  Neilson. 

The  various  sub-committees  were  chosen  as  follows  : — 

On  Invitations,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Atwood,  .D. 
B.  Hagar,  H.  Wheatland,  E.  C.  Bolles. 

On  Finance,  William  Neilson,  J.  O.  Safford,  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  H.  Wheatland. 

On  Decorations,  John  Robinson,  C.  Cooke. 

On  Banquet,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Atwood,  A.  H. 
Johnson,  D.  B.  Hagar,  G.  M.  Whipple. 

On  Printing,  F.  W.  Putnam,  J.  O.  Safford,  Henry 
Wheatland. 

Weekly  meetings  of  the  committee,  for  the  comparison 
of  views  and  the  perfecting  of  plans,  were  held  at  the 
houses  of  various  members,  and  arrangements  were  finally 
made  for  a  literary  festival  and  banquet  at  Plummer  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  March  5,  1873.  Invitations  were  sent 
to  various  gentlemen  of  high  literary  and  scientific  repute, 
and  tickets  were  issued  to  members  and  their  friends  at 
five  dollars  each. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  members  and  invited  guests 
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assembled  in  ,the  upper  hall  of  the  Institute  building. 
The  beauty  and  talent  of  the  city  were  well  represented. 
Among  the  distinguished  invited  guests,  most  of  whom 
were  present,  were  his  Excellency  the  Governor ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Loring  of  the  Senate  ;  Speaker  Sanford  of  the  House  ; 
his  Honor  Mayor  Cogswell ;  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  President  of  American  Antiquarian  Society  ; 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  President  of  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences ;  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society ;  T.  T. 
Bonve,  President  of  the  Boston  Natural  Plistory  Society ; 
J.  D.  Runkle,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  William  Wood,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  Natural  History ;  O.  C.  Marsh,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Palseontology  in  Yale  College;  Nathaniel  Paine, 
President  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society; 
President  Eliot  and  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce  and  Lov¬ 
ering  of  Harvard  University;  John  G.  "Whittier;  E.  II. 
Chapin,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  others. 

After  the  guests  had  assembled  and  a  short  time  had 
been  spent  in  social  intercourse,  the  company  proceeded 
to  the  lower  hall,  which  had  been  titled  up  as  a  banquet- 
iu"  room.  Three  tables  extended  throuMi  the  entire 
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length  of  the  hall,  at  the  heads  of  which  were  seated 
Vice  Presidents  Wm.  Sutton,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  and 
F.  AY.  Putnam,  and  at  right  angles  to  these,  on  the 
platform,  a  table  was  spread  for  the  invited  guests.  In 
the  alcoves,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  guest  table,  were 
spread  tables  for  the  reporters.  The  hall  had  been  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  John  Rob¬ 
inson  and  Caleb  Cooke.  .On  the  gallery  front,  over  the 
guest  table,  was  a  white  tablet,  bordered  with  green, 
with  the  inscription  in  box  and  brilliant  autumn  leaves. 
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1848 — E.  I.  — 1873.  Eunniiig  round  the  gallery  front, 
over  each  alcove,  were  similar  tablets,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Essex  His¬ 
torical  and  Essex  County  Natural  History  Societies,  by 
whose  union  the  Institute  was  formed.  The  names  as 
read  round  were  as  follows  :• — Nichols,  Tucker,  White, 
IIuNTiNGTOX,  Wheatland,  Peabody,  Pickman,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  IlussELL.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage  were 
tablets  inscribed:  E.  H.  S.  — 1821.  E.  C.  N.  H.  S. — 
1833.  In  front  of  each  alcove  in  the  library  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  hanging  basket  filled  with  growing  plants.  The 
coluinns  were  wreathed  with  evergreen,  and  topped  with 
masses  of  hemlock.  To  the  right  and  left  of  each  column 
were  carved  brackets,  with  vases  of  choice  flowers.  The 
fronts  of  the  library  cases  were  covered  with  material  of 
a  pearl  gray  color,  to  form  a  background  for  pictures. 
Portraits  of  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Hyrtl,  Muller,  Cuvier, 
Agassiz,  Hawthorne  and  other  eminent  men  adorned 
these  improvised  walls.  Ferns  and  growing  plants  of 
every  variety  were  massed  wherever  there  was  room  to 
display  them.  The  whole  arrangement  evinced  fine  taste 
and  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

The  banquet  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  Cassell.  The  tables  Mittered  with  elejrant 
china  and  silver  ornaments,  relieved  by  bouquets  of 
exquisite  flowers  furnished  by  Francis  Putnam  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  great  taste  by  W.  H.  Gardner.  The  supper, 
which  was  of  several  courses,  was  served  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Raw  Oysters  ;  Escalloped  Oysters ;  Carried  Oysters ; 

Lobster  Salad ;  Chicken  Salad. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

« 

Filet  de  Boeuf;  Sweetbreads;  Pat6  of  Chicken;  Tongue. 
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j  THIRD  COURSE. 

Boned  Turkey ;  Grouse ;  Quail ;  Partridge ;  Fowls. 

FOURTH  COURSE. 

Frozen  Pudding ;  Charlotte  Russe ;  Tom  Thumb ; 

Bon  Glace ;  Wine  Jelly. 

FIFTH  COURSE. 

Ices:  Chocolate,  Vanilla,  Lemon,  Pine  Apple,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Harlequin  Fruit. 

SIXTH  COURSE. 

Apples ;  Oranges ;  Bananas ;  Figs ;  Crystallized  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

Cake :  Currant,  Citron,  Pound,  Sponge,  Cocoauut, 
Macaroons,  Meringues. 

Coffee;  Tea. 

The  number  who  sat  clown  to  the  feast  must  have  been 
not  far  from  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  included  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  company  was  seated  at  the  table  at  half  past  eight, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Henry  Wheat- 
land,  who  requested  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood  to  offer* 
prayer.  After  an  hour  pleasantly  spent  in  discussing  the 
supper  in  all  its  bearings,  the  company  being  regaled 
with  the  choice  selections  performed  by  Upton’s  Quadrille 
Band,  the  literary  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  the  following  address  by  the  President  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — We  are  assembled  this 
evenins:  to  commemorate  the  formation  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute  in  1848,  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and 
the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Societies.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  needless  to  trace  in  detail  the  growth  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  the  principal  facts  in  their  history  having 
appeared  in  the  printed  publications  of  the  Institute. 

The  occasion,  however,  suggests  many  associations  that 
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cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  this  place  and  its  snr- 
roiindin2:s  are  crowded  with  them — the  bnildins:  —  the 
varied  relics  —  the  books  —  are  not  without  their  history, 
and  are  continually  reminding  ns  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  those  through  whose  instrumentality  they  were 
obtained. 

Some  remind  us  of  the  Social  Club,  composed  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  town,  that  was  wont  to  hold  its 
weekly  meetings,  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
at  the  old  Pratt’s  Tavern,  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the 
day,  especially  those  of  a  literary  and  scientific  character. 
Thence  originated  the  Social  Library  in  1761. 

Others  bear  the  signature  of  "E.  Kirwau,”  a  celebrated 
Irish  chemist,  and  call  to  remembrance  some  of  the  scenes 
in  the  Kevolutionary  period, —  the  privateer  Pilgrim,  its 
bold  and  intrepid  commander,  Hugh  Hill,  his  daring  ex¬ 
ploits,  the  capture,  in  the  English  Channel,  of  a  schooner 
having  on  board  a  portion  of  the  library  of  this  distin- 
fifuished  chemist,  the  brin^ins:  of  these  books  into  the 
neighboring  port  of  Beverl}',  the  purchase  of  the  same  by 
some  seven  scientific  men  of  Salem  and  Beverly, —  and 
luMu-c  the  origin  of  the  Philosophical  Library,  in  1781. 

The  collection  of  log  books  and  sea  journals  calls  to 
mind  that  brilliant  commercial  career  which  immediately 
followed  the  closing  drama  of  the  Eevolution,  when  the 
sails  of  our  merchantmen  whitened  every  sea,  and  the 
products  of  the  most  distant  climes,  "  divitis  Indire  iisqne 
ad  ultinunn  sinum,”  were  landed  at  our  wharves.  In  the 
midst  of  this  prosperity  the  navigators  in  those  remote 
seas  organized  a  society  to  assist  the  widows  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  deceased  members ;  to  collect  such  facts  and 
observations  as  tend  to  the  improvement  and  security  of 
navisfation  and  to  form  a  museum  illustrative  of  the  civil 
and  natural  history  of  the  countries  visited  during  their 
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long  and  protracted  voyages.  The  nucleus  then  formed  in 
1799,  by  gradual  accretions  became  the  world-renowned 
museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society.  This  museum, 
and  the  scientilic  collections  of  the  Institute,  have  recently 
been  rearranofed  in  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  and  opened  to  the  public,  free,  six  days  in  the 
week. 

The  portraits  on  these  walls,  the  old  relics  in  the  cab¬ 
inets,  the  frame  of  the  first  building  erected  for  the  first 
church  in  Salem,  cared  for  and  placed  in  good  condition 
for  preservation  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  our  late 
President,  Francis  Peabody,  are  alike  suggestive  of  topics 
for  consideration ;  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
longer. 

In  1638,  Emmanuel  Downing,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  came  to  Salem,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
great  esteem,  often  representing  the  town  in  the  General 
Court.  His  dwelling  was  on  or  near  this  spot,  in  the 
middle  of  an  estate  comprising  some  four  acres.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Gov.  Winthrop.  His  son  George,  a 
lad  of  about  fourteen  summers,  was  preparing,  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  John  Fisk,  to  enter  the  college,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  first  class  in  1642.  This  son  then  went 
to  England,  entered  into  CromwelTs  service  and  became 
highly  distinguished.  AFas  his  (Cromwell’s)  minister  to 
the  Hague,  and  afterwards  held  the  same  situation  under 
Charles  H,  from  whom  he  received  a  baronetcy ;  united 
with  "the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,”  by  marrying  Fran¬ 
ces,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle.  A  grandson.  Sir 
George  Downing,  dying  in  1747,  left  a  large  bequest 
(£150,000)  for  the  founding  of  Downing  College,  in 
Cambridge,  England. 

Ann,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  came  into 
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possession  of  this  estate,  and  the  mansion  in  which  she 
resided  was  a  few  rods  west  of  this  spot.  She  first  married 
Capt.  Joseph  Gardner,  who  was  killed,  Dec.  19,  1675,  at 
the  great  Narraganset  Swamp  fight,  in  King  Philip’s  war. 
Secondly,  she  married  Simon  Bradstreet,  and  there  the  old 
Nestor  Governor  of  Massachusetts  lived  and  died.  The 
house  was  then  known  as  the  Bradstreet  mansion,  and  was 
taken  down  about  1750.  Gov.  Bradstreet  had  previously 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley.  She  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  matrons  by  her  liter¬ 
ary  powers  ;  a  volume  of  her  poems  is  now  extant. 

Nearly  opposite  the  last  named  house,  on  the  western 
corner  of  Liberty  street,  was  the  residence  of  Major  'Wil¬ 
liam  Hathorne,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1636,  and  from 
that  date  his  name  appears  in  our  records  as  holding  im¬ 
portant  positions, —  Commissioner,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  counsel  in  cases  before  the  courts, 
judge  on  the  bench,  soldier  commanding  important  and 
difiiciilt  expeditioiYs,  etc. 

Johnson,  in  his  "  Wouder-'\Yorking  Providence,”  thus 
says  of  him  :  '*Yet,  through  the  Lord’s  mercy,  we  still  re- 
taine  among  our  democracy  the  godly  Captaine 'William 
Hathorne,  whom  the  Lord  hath  imbued  with  a  quick  ap¬ 
prehension,  strong  memory  and  rhetorick,  volubility  of 
speech  which  hath  caused  the  people  to  make  use  of  him 
often  in  public  service  especially  when  they  have  had  to 
do  with  any  foreign  government.” 

Ho  died  in  1681.  His  son  John  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
herited  many  of  his  traits  of  character,  and  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  all  his  public  honors,  and  held  a  like  prominent 
position  in  public  aflairs  till  his  decease,  which  occurred  in 
1717.  In  an  easterly  direction,  on  Union  street,  in  a 
small  two-story  gambrel-roofed  house,  a  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  was  born,  in  1804,  whose  name  has 
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been  equally  if  not  more  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  letters 
than  either  of  his  ancestors  had  been  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  colony. 

A  few  rods  in  a  northerly  direction  we  find  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Bowditch,  whose  "Navigator”  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  seaman,  and  who,  as  translator  of  La  Place’s 
Mecaniqne  Celeste,  is  ranked  among  the  leading  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  his  age. 

The  house  that  was  taken  down  to  erect  on  its  site  the 
building  in  which  we  are  assembled  was  the  place  where 
Prescott,  the  historian,  first  saw  the  light  of  day;  and 
afterwards,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  it  was  the  residence 
of  one  of  oiir  most  successful  and  opulent  merchants, 
Joseph  Peabody. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  Plum¬ 
mer,  a  lady  of  great  literary  culture  and  refinement,  who 
died  in  May,  1854,  and  bequeathed  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Salem  Athenaeum,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  building,  to  deposit  therein  the 
books  of  the  Athenaeum,  with  liberty  to  have  the  rooms 
used  for  the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies 
and  for  the  deposit  of  works  of  art  and  natural  produc¬ 
tions.  If  you  desire  to  know  in  what  manner  this  money 
has  been  expended,  and  ask  for  her  monument,  "Circum- 
spice.” 

This  locality,  around  which  cluster  so  many  associa¬ 
tions  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  student  in  history,  the 
scholar,  the  scientist,  and  the  general  public,  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  A 
good  beginning  has  thus  far  been  made, —  additional  land 
and  more  buildings  will  be  requisite  to  furnish  suitable 
accommodations  for  its  proper  management. 
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Let  us  resolve,  henceforth,  that  we  will  not  pause  in 
our  efforts  until  this  so  desirable  an  object  shall  have 
been  successfully  accomplished.  Thus,  supplementing 
the  scientific  collections  in  the  hall  now  owned  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  will 
be  well  provided  with  materials  for  the  promotion  of  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  education  among  her  citizens. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  tablets  on  the  railing,  containing 
the  names  of  the  several  ex-presidents,  may  not  be  inap¬ 
propriate  at  this  time. 

The  first  in  chronological  order,  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Essex  Historical 
Society,  1821-1829,  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1746,  came  to  Salem  in  1749.  The  first  medical 
charge  in  his  books  bears  date  July  6,  1749;  the  last 
Feb.  17,  1829  ;  covering  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  ^^ears 
in  the  profession  at  Salem  ;  an  active  member  of  the 
Social  Library  in  1761 ;  of  the  Philosophical  Library  in 
1781  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  March  31,  1829,  he 
was  President  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  ;  thus  interested  in  the  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  societies  in  Salem  for  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ; 
of  both  of  these  societies  he  had  been  elected  President, 
of  the  latter  institution  the  first. 

Benjamin  Pickman,  President  of  Essex  Historical 
Society  1829-35,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1784; 
member  of  the  two  houses  of  our  State  Legislature,  and 
one  term  a  member  of  Congress  ;  a  merchant,  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  friend  to  our  public  institutions.  He  died  in  1843. 

IciiABOD  Tucker,  President  of  Essex  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  1835  to  1837  ;  born  in  Leicester;  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  in  1791;  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
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Haverhill ;  removed  to  Salem  about  1807  ;  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  for  Essex  for  upwards  thirty  years  ;  died  in  1846. 

Daniel  Appleton  White,  President  of  Essex  Histor¬ 
ical  Society,  1837-48,  and  President  of  Essex  Institute, 
1848-61  ;  born  in  that  part  of  Methuen  now  Lawrence  ; 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1797  ;  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Newburyport ;  removed  to 
Salem  in  1815  ;  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Essex 
for  more  than  forty  years  ;  died  in  1861 ;  a  fine  classical 
scholar. 

Andrew  Nichols,  President  of  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society,  1833  to  1845,  a  valued  physician  ;  born 
in  the  rural  part  of  Danvers,  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  nature,  wdiich  continued  through  life.  He 
W'as  very  conversant  with  the  local  natural  history  of  this 
vicinity,  and  took  a  great  pleasure  in  guiding  his  young 
friends  to  the  rural  retreats,  in  quest  of  some  rare  floral 
gems.  He  lived  in  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody,  and 
died  March  31,  1853. 

John  Lewis  Russell,  President  of  Essex  County  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Society,  1845-48,  Vice  President  Essex 
Institute  1848-61,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1828,  and  of  the  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  in  1831, 
distinguished  as  a  botanist,  and  especially  conversant  with 
our  cryptogamic  flora.  He  was  also  an  able  and  instruc¬ 
tive  lecturer  on  the  various  departments  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  especially  in  his  favorite  one.  Botany. 

Asahel  Huntington,  President  of  Essex  Institute 
1861-65,  born  in  Topsfield  ;  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1819  ; 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Salem;  District 
Attorney,  and  for  many  years  preceding  his  death,  which 
occurred  Sept.  5,  1871,  was  the  genial  and  efficient  Clerk 
of  the  Courts  for  Essex. 

'  Francis  Peabody,  President  of  Essex  Institute  1865-7  ; 
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born  on  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  had  resided  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  always  interested  in  scientific  investigations  and 
mechanical  industries.  He  died  October  31,  1867. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  permit  me  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  status  of  the  two  societies  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
It  required  considerable  billing  and  cooing  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  the  organization  of  the  two  being  on 
an  entirely  difierent  basis. 

The  Historical  Society  always  had  a  small  membership. 
Members  were  elected  ;  an  entrance  fee  was  required  ;  ho 
regular  assessment,  though  occasionally  one  was  levied ; 
rooms  never  opened  to  the  public  at  stated  times,  though 
persons  could  obtain  access  by  calling  upon  the  librarian 
or  some"  officer  who  was  always  courteous  and  ready  to 
"rant  anv  favor. 

O 

The  Katnral  History  Society  was  on  an  entirely  difierent 
basis.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  county  could  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  by  signing  the  constitution  and  pajdng  the  small  an¬ 
nual  assessment.  The  rooms  were  always  central  and 
accessible ;  opened  frequently  for  horticultural  and  other 
exhibitions  ;  its  aim  to  make  the  rooms  attractive,  thereby 
to  awaken  a  public  interest  in  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
The  collections  increased  in  value  and  importance ;  the 
membership  was  enlarged  ;  consequently  more  available 
means  to  extend  its  operations.  The  Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  though  not  an  original  object,  became  in  course 
of  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
society,  and  at  the  time  of  the  union  Avere  included  as  one 
of  the  departments.  For  several  years  exhibitions  were 
held  weekly  during  the  summer  months,  with  the  annual 
in  September,  and  increased  in  interest  with  each  succes¬ 
sive  season. 

Several  nurseries  were  established,  the  demand  for  fruit 
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trees,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  increased,  and 
Salem  became,  as  it  were,  a  centre  for  borticnltnral  oper¬ 
ations,  and  the  exhibitions  at  the  metropolis  were  largely 
indebted  to  the  Salem  gardens  for  the  requisite  proportion 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

This  city  and  vicinity  had  a  goodly  array  of  enthusiastic 
and  successful  cultivators  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
Flora  and  Pomona  ;  among  them  the  name  of  Robert  Man¬ 
ning  stands  prominent,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  that  of  the  pear.  The  garden  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Allen  exhibited  for  several  seasons  a  fine  display  of  that 
gorgeous  lily  "Victoria  Regia,”  and  his  excellent  treatise 
on  that  flower,  with  illustrations,  finds  a  place  in  every 
public  library.  It  was  also  noted  for  the  great  variety  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits  grown  under  glass.  The  gardens 
and  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Putnam,  Lee,  Cabot,  Emmer- 
ton,  Upton,  Ives,  Bertram,  Hoffman,  Phippens,  Ropes, 
Bosson,  and  others,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  guiding  principles  that  actuated  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  were  engrafted  upon  the  new  organization, 
and  to  these  what  little  success  it  has  had  may  be  justly 
attributed. 

For  an  institution  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  interest 
the  people  in  its  success,  by  horticultural  and  other  exhi¬ 
bitions,  permanent  display  of  works  of  art  and  natural 
productions,  instructive  and  at  the  same  time  attractive 
lectures,  field  and  other  meetings  that  will  combine  amuse¬ 
ment  with  instruction,  so  far  as  not  to  compromise  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  standing, — having  always  in  view,  however,  the 
promotion  of  the  primary  and  leading  objects  of  its  organ¬ 
ization.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  brief 
recital  of  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  President  re- 
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quested  Vice  President  D.  B.  Hagar  to  officiate  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  for  the  occasion,  which  he  did  in  his 
usual  graceful  manner,  and  not  only  were  his  few  opening 
remarks  characterized  by  wit  and  pleasantry,  but  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  various  speakers  with  a  very  nice  savoring  of 
clever  things  that  did  much  to  make  the  stream  of  oratory 
run  smoothly. 

The  Health  of  Gov.  Washburn  was  proposed  who  re¬ 
sponded  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am 
happy  to  meet  you  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Having 
been  in  your  city  but  once  during  some  twenty  years,  and 
then  for  only  a  few  hours,  I  am  to  most  of  you  an  entire 
stranger.  But  your  reception  has  made  me  feel  that  I  am 
among  friends,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  those  whom  I  have  learned  to  honor, 
not  only  for  their  personal  qualities,  but  for  the  good  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Not  to  be  somewffiat  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  early  history  of  Salem  is  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Here  was  one  of  the 
first  settlements  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Hither  came  Endicott  and  Winthrop,  names  foremost 
among  those  of  our  colonial  times.  Here  the  former  lived 
and  died,  and  here  are  still  found  his  direct  descend¬ 
ants.  Here  linger  Williams  lived  and  preached  till  the 
people,  believing  his  doctrines  injurious  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community,  compelled  him  to  seek  a  locality 
more  favorable  to  his  peculiar  tenets.  This  was  the  home 
of  Story  and  others  who  have  adorned  our  judiciary,  and 
some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  Congress  and 
the  national  cabinet  have  resided  here,  while  time  would 
fail  me  to  mention  the  names  connected  with  this  locality 
which  are  favorably  known  in  literature.  Neither  can  I 
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forget,  for  I  have  had  it  thrown  in  ni}^  face  often  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  this  is  particularly  the  place  where 
witches  were  hung,  I  know  that  unmeasured  abuse  has 
been  heaped  upon  your  ancestors  for  this  fact.  They 
were  stern  men  in  their  judgments  of  evil  and  evil  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  they  had  stern  and  swift  methods  of  dealing 
with  those  whom  they  believed  dangerous  to  society  and 
religion.  Unquestionably  they  erred  in  their  treatment 
of  the  witchcraft  delusions,  but  I  confess  to  something  of 
admiration  for  the  spirit  and  moral  courage  which  they 
displayed.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  for  a  long  period  yours 
was  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State.  While  it 
has  lost  its  position  in  this  regard  it  is  rapid!}'  assuming 
the  characteristics  of  a  manufacturing  community,  and  I 
trust  it  may  see  a  thriving  and  prosperous  future.  The 
new  and  elegant  structures  which  meet  our  glances  on 
every  hand,  are  tangible  evidences  of  thrift  pleasant  to 
observe,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  some  edifices  yet 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  former 
generations.  Mere  outward,  physical  developments  are 
not,  however,  what  should  most  be  valued  in  your  city  ; 
it  is  of  far,  more  consequence  that  rare  facilities  have  been 
and  still  are  afforded  for  moral  and  intellectual  growth 
and  cultured  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  marked  peculi¬ 
arities  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  are  not  without  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud; 
there  are  abundant  witnesses  of  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  our  people  —  wharves  and  warehouses  and  manufac- 
turiim  establishments  of  one  kind  and  another.  But 
these  are  not  the  things  that  have  given  Massachusetts  its 
chief  renown  and  standing  before  the  world.  Partially 
at  least  we  owe  our  good  name  to  the  qualities  which 
characterized  our  ancestors,  and  we  shall  find  that  this 
good  name  has  departed  from  us  when  we  have  fallen 
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from  public  find  private  virtue.  The  true  greatness  of  a 
community  is  in  its  moral  worth.  The  desire  to  give  our 
children  abetter  education  and  better  advantages  in  every 
respect  than  we  ourselves  were  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  test 
and  make  the  most  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of 
every  human  being — this  is  an  omen  of  the  most  encour- 
aging  promise.  Jealous  of  each  other,  jealous  of  our 
neighbors,  we  may  be ;  but  what  parent  is  there  who  is 
not  anxious  to  secure  for  his  children  the  privileges  that 
will  best  fit  them  for  life’s  duties?  Intelligence,  earnest¬ 
ness  ill  the  search  for  truth,  desire  for  something  purer  and 
better — these  are  among  the  real  signs  of  prosperity. 
That  you  have  not  b^en  umnindful  of  this  nobler  good  I 
find  testihed  by  what  I  see  around  me.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  which  we  have  assembled  to-night  to  com¬ 
memorate,  is  an  indication-  that  the  improvement  of  the 
citizens  of  Essex  has  not  been  neglected.  The  happy 
and  valuable  influence  of  this  society  has  been  felt  iu 
every  town  of  the  county,  and  we  may  reasonably  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  long 
years  to  come.  When  I  look  upon  its  President,  growing 
gray  in  his  honorable  work,  and  reflect  that  his  power  for 
good  is  not  to  be  computed  by  figures,  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  some  way  were  devised  for  retaining  the  benefit  of 
that  power  after  the  machinery  which  now  propels  it  is 
worn  out.  You  do  wisely  iu  preserving  the  records  of 
his  labor.  He  will  pass  away  to  the  great  company  of 
those  who  have  given  your  town  its  worthy  name  iu  our 
history,  but  the  fruit  of  his  endeavors  will  live  and  be 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  not  only  in 
these  beautiful  records,  but  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  Essex  who 
are  even  now  reaping  the  results  of  his  work.  They  con¬ 
stitute  the  new  machinery  which  will  preserve  and  keep 
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in  active  use  the  powers  we  all  honor  so  much  to-tlay,  and 
thus  the  years  that  are  to  come  after  we  have  gone  to  our 
reward  will  find  him  still  a  beneficent  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  response  to  a  toast  to  the  city  of  Salem,  the  Mayor, 
Gen.  Wm.  Cogswell,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sympathy  Avith  the  aims  and 
objects  of  this  Institute,  which  to-night  celebrates  and  com¬ 
pletes  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  existence.  Though  a  passive 
rather  than  an  active  member  of  it,  I  have  never  failed  to 
watch  with  interest  its  doings,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to 
its  success ;  and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  chiefly  and  above 
all  others,  is  due  the  fact  that  we  of  a  younger  generation 
have  seen  the  coming  in,  and  do  now  see  the  going  out,  of 
the  year  Avhich  goes  to  make  the  first  quarter  of  a  century 
of  its  existence ;  and  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  about 
me  Avill  say  that  a  man  who  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  is  more  likely  to  live  another 
equal  term  of  years  than  one  who  has  not  reached  that 
age,  so  I  believe  that  this  is  but  one  of  another  and  still 
another,  and  many  more  quarter  centuries,  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  a  higher  education  and  better  knowledije 

O  O 

of  the  good  old  County  of  Essex. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  again,  that  whatever  meas¬ 
ure  of  success,  Avhatever  of  advancement,  Avhatever  of 
good,  has  so  far  been  obtained,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me  solely 
because  of  the  devotion,  industry  and  skill  of  one  whose 
modesty  on  this,  and  on  other  occasions,  is  the  best  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  true  Avorth  of  its  possessor.  Seklom,  sir,  is 
it  given  to  man  to  see  so  much  of  the  success  of  his  oavu 
good  Avorks,  as  is  given  to  you  on  this  occasion,  Avhile  it 
is  never  given  to  us  to  appreciate  at  their  full  value  such 
Avorks,  until  the  hand,  the  heart,  the  brain  Avhich  Avrought 
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them  out,  has  passed  from  among  us  —  a  day,  in  this  case, 
which  I  pray  for  your  own  sake  and  for  our  sakes,  may 
be  long  delayed.  But  the  hour  is  late  ;  others  you  await. 
So  far  as  the  City  of  Salem  is  concerned,  I  would  thank 
you  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  her  on  this 
occasion.  She  has  always  watched  with  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  the  onward,  upward  course  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
an  institution  which  she  regards  as  one  of  her  own,  and  as 
among  her  children  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  can  pledge  you  not¬ 
withstanding  the  small  margin  which  allows  me  to  speak 
for  her  at  all,  I  feel  that  I  can  pledge  you,  certainly,  with 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman  opposite,  the  earnest  coop¬ 
eration  and  best  wishes  in  the  cause  of  science  as  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  \yas  introduced  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
and  as  the  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci¬ 
ety.  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.^’’ 

Mr.  President  : — You  have  called  on  me  to  respond 
for  two  institutions,  and  thus  to  do  double  duty  while  I 
am  scarcely  able  to  perform  the  service  for  one  satisfac¬ 
torily.  But,  sir,  I  am  most  happy  to  be  here  and  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  this  most  interesting 
occasion.  Three  years  ago  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary,  when  we  were  honored  with  your  presence ;  and  I 
am  here  now  to  reciprocate  that  favor,  to  join  heart  and 
hand  in  this  festival,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  desire  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  etforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
your  association.  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  prosperity  of  your  institution  and  upon  the  great  good 
it  has  already  accomplished  for  the  world.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  founders  of  institutions  live  to  reap  the  harvest 
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of  their  own  sowing,  but  you,  sir,  have  stood  by  the 
cradle  of  its  infancy  and  have  watched  its  growth  and  are 
now  permitted  to  rejoice  with  us  in  its  full  manhood  and 
extensive  usefulness. 

Your  association,  like  our  New  England  Society,  is 
giving  special  attention  to  the  preservation  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  New  England’s  history  to  future  generations,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  gratefid  and  noble  service.  "History,”  says 
a  renowned  author  "is  but  the  development  of  God’s  grand 
plan,  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  human  thought,  and  to 
increase  for  countless  generations  the  absolute  wisdom  of 
mankind.”  And  what  more  benevolent  and  glorious  work 
can  we  have  than  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  our 
own  beloved  New  England  !  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  with  which  Salem 
was  so  intimately  connected,  or  to  those  principles  of 
piety,  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  which  laid*  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  free  institutions,  which  have  made  our  nation 
what  it  is,  and  which  we  believe  are  yet  to  revolutionize 
and  christianize  the  nations  of  this  earth ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  all  that  pertaifis  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
ill  whatever  relates  to  the  great  and  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  age,  Massachusetts  has  ever  stood  forth  prominently 
as  the  champion  of  progress  and  principle.  It  would 
be  pleasant,  had  we  time,  to  revert  to  some  of  the  great 
events  and  great  men  which  characterize  her  history  from 
the  time  when  Endicott  and  Winthrop  landed  on  your 
shores.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  alluding  to  a  few 
of  her  sons  who  have  moved  on  the  stage  of  life  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  whose  names  and  deeds  will 
gild  the  page  of  American  history  with  an  effulgence 
which  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day  ; 
to  Hancock  whose  bold  sign-manual  was  affixed  first  to  the 
ever  memorable  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  to  Frank- 
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lin  who  drew  the  electric  spark  from  the  clouds  and  held 
it  ill  his  hand  ;  to  jMoi’se  who  trained  it  in  the  w\ay  it  should 
go,  and  taught  it  to  speak  all  the  languages  of  the  globe ; 
to  Field  who  laid  that  mystic  wire  in  the  fathomless 
depths  of  old  ocean  from  continent  to  continent ;  to  your 
own  Peabody,  whose  munificent  bequests  ai^e  the  praise  of 
all  people,  whose  remains  were  sent  home  under  royal 
convoy,  here  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  soil ;  and 
to  Ames,  all  honor  to  his  name,  to  whose  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance,  we  are  indebted  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  for  opening  up  a  grand  highway  for 
nations  across  this  continent  in  all  coming  time. 

You  have  alluded  to  me,  sir,  in  connection  with  the 
great  industrial  pursuits  of  our  country.  I  thank  you  for 
your  recognition  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
which  is  also  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in 
Boston  next  September,  when  I  hope  we  may  be  honored 
Avith  a  large  delegation  from  your  institution,  and  Avhere 
you  Avill  be  cordially  received  by  its  first  president,  al¬ 
though  I  hope  he  may  not  be  its  last.  Nor  would  I  forget 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Essex  County,  especially  to 
Salem  for  the  promotion  of  the  agriculture  and  horticulture 
of  our  land.  Here  was  planted  by  Gov.  Endicott  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  nursery,  and  the  first  pear  tree  in 
New  England  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  I  am 
happ3"  to  know  that  the  old  monumental  tree  still  survives. 
Here  were  planted  just  fifty  years  ago  the  Pomological 
Gardens  of  Salem,  in  which  still  live  many  noble  trees  as 
grand  memorials  of  the  planter,  Eobert  Manning,  to  Avhom 
^Ir.  President,  you  alluded  in  your  opening  remarks.  To 
him*and  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  resides  on  the 
old  homestead,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv 
and  the  country  are  indebted  largely  for  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  Pomology.  These 
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ofardens  at  one  time  contained  about  two  thousand  vari- 

O 

eties  of  fruits,  and  where  Mr.  Maiming,  the  father,  had 
actually  proved  under  his  own  inspection,  eighty  varieties 
of  American  apples  and  sixty  varieties  of  American  pears, 
with  many  other  fruits.  But  Governor  Endicott,  or  Robert 
Manning,  could  not  have  anticipated  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  fruit  culture,  which  has  now  spread  throughout 
the  land,  nor  the  immense  quantities  of  fruit  sent  from  the 
western  and  Pacific  states  to  our  eastern  shores ;  nor  the 
amount  exported  annually  to  Great  Britain,  there  having 
been  shipped  in  one  vessel  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  the 
last  week  more  ‘than  two  thousand  barrels  of  apples. 
And  now,  sir,  I  desire  to  place  on  record  the  influence  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  ;  a  society  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  of  this  state,  maintaining  its  high  position 
to  the  present  time.  There  may  it  stand  forever.  Its 
first  president  was  Timothy  Pickering,  who  had  also  been 
secretary  of  the  first  agricultural  society  ever  established 
on  this  continent,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
acquainted,  and  to  labor,  with  many  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Essex  society,  down  to  the  present  incumbent,  whose 
hand  and  heart  are  open  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  acknowledge  the  great  good 
which  the  cultivators  of  your  county  have  conferred  on 
the  world.  But  Mr.  President,  I  must  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  close.  I  thank  you  for  remembering  nm  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  From  my 
childhood  I  have  loved  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
enjoyments  which  spring  from  rural  life  ;  I  am  very  fond 
of  communing  with  nature,  whether  in  her  sublime  or 
merry  mood  ;  I  love  to  hear  the  thunder  roll  its  awful  dia¬ 
pason  through  the  skies  ;  I  love  to  see  the  lightning  flash 
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its  fiery  gleam  from  pole  to  pole,  I  love  the  blooming 
spring  odorous  with  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  and 
orchard,  the  summer  landscape  rich  with  the  verdure  of 
the  forest  and  the  field,  the  mellow  autumn  when  nature 
pours  from  her  overflowing  lap  the  ripened  treasures  of  the 
year.  And  I  love  to  be  remembered  as  one  who  has 
endeavored  to  do  something  for  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  mother  earth ;  something  which  shall 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  my  fellow 
men;  and  may  I  not  also  add,  in  this  presence,  some¬ 
thing  which  shall  redound  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  our 
own  New  England  ;  something  which  shall  live  when  I  am 
dead . 

Prof.  O.  C.  Maesh,  of  Yale  College,  being  called  upon, 
paid  the  high  compliment  to  the  Institute  that  through 
its  influence  the  botany  and  zoology  of  Essex  county 
were  better  understood  than  that  of  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  He  spoke  of  the  noble  work  the  In¬ 
stitute  had  done  in  diffusino^  scientific  knowledge  over  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  encouraging  other  societies  de- 
sigiK'd  to  promote  the  same  objects.  It  was  at  the  hands 
of  the  Essex  Institute  that  he  himself  acquired  his  taste 
for  scientific  investigations.  He  hoped  that  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  usefulness  of  this  society,  and  that 
we  might  all  be  present  at  its  golden  wedding,  twenty- 
five  years  hence. 

President  J.  D.  Eunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  said  his  institution  was  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  tracks  of  the  Essex  Institute — "we  are 
making  use  of  scientific  knowledge  by  adapting  it  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.” 

Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  being  called  upon  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  spoke  as  follows  : — 
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Mr.  President  : — I  accepted  your  invitation  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion  so  full  of  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  science  and  good  learning,  and  to  yon  especially,  the 
founder  and  curator  of  this  institution,  with  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  in  all  this  assembly  I  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  an  "evening  at  home,”  and  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinofuished  gentlemen  from  abroad  who  have 
come  here  to  honor  us  by  their  presence  and  to  encourage 
and  edify  us  by  their  words.  It  was  not  until  I  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  now  existing  president  and  toast-master 
of  this  occasion,  with  the  question  :  —  "What  shall  I  set 
you  otF  with  this  evening”  (as  if  I  were  ready  to  be  set  off 
at  any  time  and  on  any  notice),  that  I  realized  that  I 
should  have  any  part  to  perform  here.  I  am  reluctant 
even  now  to  respond  ;  but  I  suppose  a  double  presidency 
must  be  obeyed,  especially  in  an  institution  where  the 
voice  of  a  single  leader  and  presiding  officer  has  always 
been  considered  supreme.  And  so  I  follow  the  example 
set  me  and  endeavor  to  obey  also. 

As  a  citizen  of  Salem,  I  feel  under  great  obligations  to 
you  and  your  associates  for  furnishing  us  with  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  how  worthy  of  all  admiration  our  commu¬ 
nity  is.  The  achievements  of  Salem  in  time  past  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  efforts  made  by  our 
ancestors  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  independence, 
prosperity,  intelligence  and  elevation  of  the  nation  of 
which  we  form  a  part.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of 
this,  and  to  realize  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
no  personal  interest  in,  and  attachment  to,  this  spot,  how 
worthy  of  all  admiration  is  that  record  of  past  service, 
which  the  Essex  Institute  is  gathering  together  and  pre¬ 
serving  with  so  much  industry  and  care.  I  am  gratified 
to  know  that  Salem  is  considerable  of  a  place  after  all. 
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To  us  who  are  surrouiided  by  all  the  blessings  which 
our  ancestors  bestowed  upon  us,  this  fact  has  long  been 
familiar.  This  institution,  whose  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
we  now  celebrate,  busy  as  it  always  is  in  keeping  the 
history  of  this  city  and  of  Essex  County  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  forms- a  part  of  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  study  and  investigation,  which  attracted  the  earliest 
attention  of  our  people.  The  establishment  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  occupied  much  of  the  thought  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  to  the  common  school  but  to  the  higher  seminaries 
of  learning,  to  the  Lyceum,  and  to  the  Library,  and  the 
Plistorical  Societ}^ ,  and  the  Scientific  Association,  did  this 
city  turn  its  attention  in  the  very  commencement  of  its 
prosperity,  and  when  she  was  obliged  to  set  an  example 
to  others,  instead  of  finding  an  example  ready  at  her 
hands  to  follow. 

That  this  tendency  to  intellectual  enterprise  grew  out 
of  the  more  commonplace  virtue  of  industry  in  material 
affliirs,  who  can  doubt?  Our  fathers  were  a  busy  race. 
They  believed  in  labor,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  their 
faculties  in  every  good  work.  They  were  true  to  that 
fine  principle  of  society  laid  down  in  those  admirable 
volumes,  Sandford  and  Merton,  which  we  prized  so 
highly  and  read  so  constantly  when  books  were  few,  and 
newspapers  were  weekly,  where  the.  call  of  Mr.  Barlow 
upon  his  associates  to  join  him  in  founding  a  colony  is 
recorded.  Even  our  first  governor  had  an  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  toil ;  and  John  Endicott  exerted  himself  to 
plant  the  single  pear  tree  which  now  bears  his  name,  be¬ 
fore  he  abandoned  the  fields  of  agriculture,  and  entered 
upon  the  harder  service  of  statesmanship.  I  rejoice  in 
the  industry  and  vigor  of  those  men  who  gave  us  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  whose  precepts  have  not  yet  been  forgotten 
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by  the  enterprising,  and  successful,  and  intelligent  laborers 
in  this  vineyard  which  we  have  inherited.  For  the  part 
which  this  institution  has  performed  in  the  encouragement 
of  scientific  research,  as  one  element  of  our  busy  civiliza¬ 
tion,  this  country  ought  always  to  be  grateful.  I  value 
all  the  accomplishments  of  our  people,  their  ingenuity 
and  skill,  their  vigorous  literature,  their  advancement  in 
the  business  of  common  school  education,  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  their  material  success,  their  intel¬ 
lectual  accomplishment,  their  moral  elevation  which  calls 
for  honesty,  and  frowns  on  dishonesty,  in  public  affairs. 
But  I  think  I  am  more  gratified  with  the  bond  they  have 
created  between  themselves  and  other  nationalities,  by 
their  progress  in  practical  science,  than  by  any  other  of 
their  achievements.  I  am  reminded  here,  that  it  was  not 
the  skill  of  the  diplomatist  which  opened  to  the  inquiring 
young  American  the  great  triumph  of  European  engi¬ 
neering,  but  the  reputation  secured  by  a  son  of  this 
town,  a  friend  of  this  institution,  Benjamin  Peirce,  the 
great  explorer  in  the  profoundest  fields  of  mathematics. 
For  this  recognition,  I  am  profoundly  grateful;  and  I 
congratulate  the  young  men  who  are  giving  their  energies 
to  the  scientific  association  of  the  Essex  Institute,  on  the 
position  secured  for  them  in  these  modern  days,  by  the 
great  leaders  whom  they  follow  through  the  field  upon 
which  they  have  entered. 

I  congratulate  this  city  on  the  existence  of  the  Institute, 
and  I  congratulate  the  founder  of  the  Institute  that  his 
eyes  behold  this  cheering  and  joyful  anniversary. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Worcester 
Natural  History  Society,  returned  thanks  to  the  Essex 
Institute  for  its  example,  which  had  been  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Worcester  society,  and  tendered  his  warm  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  attainment  of  this  anniversary. 
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Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood  then  read  the  following*  poem 


“Poeta  uascitur,  non  fit,”  they  say, 

That  is,  you  cannot  make  him,  any  way. ' 

His  song  bursts  forth  in  sweet  spontaneous  swell. 

You  cannot  draw  it  from  a  stoned  up  well; 

No  rude  compulsion  wakes  the  sleeping  lyre 
To  thi'ill  with  music  through  each  golden  wire. 

The  sweet  south  wind  with  soft  >®olian  blows. 

Too  light  to  crush  the  petals  of  the  rose. 

Calls  from  tlie  strings  the  rich,  low  breathed  refrain. 
That  flings  the  summer’s  music  back  again  ; 

But  blustering  Boreas,  with  his  rude  emprise, 

All  to  no  purpose  with  his  roughness  tries. 

In  vain  his  swaggering,  and  his  furious  calls. 

The  frightened  harp  strings  answer  back  in  “  squalls.” 
When  “ must”  and  “ shall”  stand  at  the  poet’s  back. 
And  drive  him  on  with  many  a  lusty  whack. 

What  chance  for  any  melody  divine 
To  voice  itself  in  smoothly  flowing  line? 

The  strident  organ,  to  Italians  dear. 

Is  what  the  listeners  are  doomed  to  hear. 

’Tis  not  the  best,  nor  what  we  like,  ’tis  true. 

But  when  the  best  is  lacking,  worse  must  do. 

We  looked  for  Holmes,  and  Amesbury’s  bard  to  come. 
But  Whittier’s  not,  and  Holmes  remains  at  home. 
Were  they  but  with  us,  how  the  gods  we’d  thank! 
Alas,  they’re  not  —  Alphonso,  turn  the  crank. 

You’ve  seen  the  country  maid,  new  come  to  town. 
With  quiet  mien  and  simple  homespun  gown ; 

No  beauty’s  artifice  she  needs  nor  knows 

By  which  the  parchment  skin  is  turned  to  rose;  ^ 

The  pearl  of  nature  shines  along  her  face. 

And  real  blushes  add  their  wondrous  grace. 

A  modest  blossom — every  charm  its  own  — 

All  that  delights  the  eye,  not  bought  but  grown. 

But  soon  the  city’s  cunning  tricks  are  learned. 

And  honest  nature  out  of  doors  is  turned; 

And  art  comes  in,  to  try  with  skilful  hand 
To  mend  what  fashion  says  is  badly  planned. 

What  wondrous  transformations  then  occur ! 

Arabian  Nights  grow  commonplace  to  her. 

The  modiste’s  scissors  and  the  fashion  plate, 

In  sweet  conjunction  work  her  “up  to  date.” 
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Paris  undoes  the  work  of  Paradise, 

And  views  its  mangling  with  admiring  eyes  ; 
Beflounced,  bepanniered,  and  be  —  who  dare  tell? 

The  country  Tnaid  blooms  out  a  city  belle. 

Now  home  returned,  how  all  the  rustics  stare. 

What  comments  pass  upon  her  gait  and  air. 

What  adjectives  set  forth  her  altered  state ! 

All  eyes  are  curious,  and  some  flash  with  hate. 

Can  this  be  she,  our  little  modest  maid. 

This  gorgeous  dame,  so  flauntingly  arrayed? 

This  strange  shaped  mass  of  flounces  and  of  fuss. 
Whose  wondrous  outlines  shock  and  startle  us  ? 

The  mad  creation  of  some  crazy  dream. 

Such  as  inspires  the  art  of  Vinnie  Beam. 

“And  still  they  gaze,  and  still  their  wonder  grows,” 
That  one  small  dress  can  carry  all  those  bows. 

And  some  such  change,  perhaps,  the  world  may  deem 
Has  come  across  the  spirit  of  orir  dream. 

When  the  grave,  staid  and  solemn  Institute 
Comes  out  in  worldly  style,  in  party  suit, 

Forsakes  its  search  in  Indian  heaps  of  shell. 

To  test  instead  the  mollusks  of  Cassell ; 

Studies  Crustacea  in  their  salad  state ; 

Puts  Darwin’s  jelly  in  a  china  plate ; 

Leaves  ornithology’s  hard  terms  untried. 

Enamored  with  the  partridge  at  its  side ; 

Adopts  a  glacial  theory  in  a  trice. 

Choosing  ’twixt  lemon  and  vanilla  ice ; 

Plies  knife  and  fork  with  scarce  a  moment’s  stay. 

And  on  to  grave  conclusions  eats  its  way. 

“Is  this?”  “Is  this?”  cry  people,  horritted, 

“Is  this  the  Institute,  the  city’s  pride? 

Are  these  the  men  that  meet  in  yonder  room. 

And  sit  with  faces  wrapped  in  funeral  gloom. 
Scowling  at  bugs,  and  ferns  and  pickled  flsh, 

That  form  the  common  Monday  evening’s  dish? 

Are  these  the  calls  of  science,  this  the  quest 
Which  men  push  on  with  such  a  wondrous  zest  ? 

Is  this  the  way  they  burn  the  midnight  oil. 

And  talk  to-morrow  of  their  heavy  toil  ? 

The  secret’s  out;  this  jovial  throng,  to-night, 

With  merry  laugh  and  boundless  appetite. 

Careless  of  isms  and  of  theories  deep. 

Toying  with  viands  that  will  murder  sleep. 
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In  reckless  mood  have  let  the  truth  slip  out, 

And  told  us  what  the  Institute’s  about. 

Its  genealogies  and  dusty  lore, 

Its  curious  specimens  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Its  dredging,  delving,  these  are  all  a  blind ; 
There’s  something  very  different  behind. 

Perhaps  for  gravity  it  used  to  strive. 

It  studies  jollity  at  twenty-five.” 

So  think  the  thoughtless,  but  the  wiser  sight 
Sees  other  meaning  in  our  mirth  to-night. 

The  hour  of  pleasure  is  the  hour  of  rest. 

That  sends  us  back  to  work  with  keener  zest. 

So,  when  the  factory  bell,  at  evening  time, 

Eings  out  upon  the  air  its  welcome  Chime, 

And,  quick  responsive  to  its  clanging  beat. 

There  comes  the  answer  of  a  hundred  feet. 

The  merry  jest  goes  round,  and  cheerful  word, 
With  happy  laughter  all  the  crowd  is  stirred. 
Foi’gotten  for  a  w'hile  the  thunderous  din 
That  roared  and  rattled  in  the  w'orkshop  grim. 
Tense  nerves  relax,  gaunt  want  forgets  its  pain, 
And  childhood’s  dreams  come  drifting  back  again ; 
The  breath  of  country  fields,  the  garden’s  sweets, 
Seem  to  sift  through  the  smoke  of  city  sti'eets  ; 
For  one  brief  liour  the  present  fades  away, 

While  old-time  splendors  glorify  the  day. 

And  then  toil  takes  again  its  heavy  load, 

To  travel  on  along  the  dusty  road, 

Eenewed  and  gladdened  by  the  restful  change 
That  gave  to  hope  and  thought  a  wider  range. 

So  here  we  stand  to-night  with  bows  unbent ; 
To-morrow  sees  us  all  on  work  intent. 

And,  as  the  mirthful  moments  fade  away 
Before  the  coming  of  the  toilsome  day. 

The  earnest  future,  glow’ing  in  their  light. 
Brightens  before  our  cheered  and  quickened  sight. 

We  look  to-night  a  quarter  century  back. 

And  mark  the  lustre  of  the  shinii^  track 
Left  by  the  footsteps  of  illustrious  sires. 

Who  kindled  long  ago  these  altar  fires. 

Amid  the  changes  of  a  changing  age 
Decay's  not  written  on  our  history’s  page. 
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Empires  have  risen,  tumbled  to  their  fall, 

The  throne  of  power  been  shrouded  with  the  pall. 
Fortune’s  swift  turning  wheel  brought  various  fate, 
To  mighty  interests  in  church  and  state ; 

But,  midst  them  all,  secure  against  their  shock. 

The  Institute,  safe  founded  on  a  rock. 

Withstands  the  tempest  and  the  billows’  rage, 

And  gives  no  sign  of  weakness  or  of  age. 

E’en  here  at  home,  what  changing  scenes  and  powers 
Have  marked  the  passage  of  those  flying  hours  ! 

The  cherished  city  of  our  love  and  pride. 

Sitting  so  softly  by  the  restless  tide, 

Keeps  only  memories  of  that  earlier  time 
That  brought  the  treasures  of  the  Orient  clime. 

Its  silks,  and  fragrant  gums,  and  spices  sweet. 

To  lay  in  willing  tribute  at  her  feet, 

And,  o’er  the  common  labor  of  the  day. 

Throw  the  weird  splendors  of  the  far  Cathay ; 

No  more  her  ships  come  from  the  golden  quest. 
Fanned  by  rich  gales  from  Araby  the  Blest, 

And  other  works  employ  the  busy  hands. 

That  gather  gold  no  more  from  India’s  sands. 

But  naught  of  this  disturbs  ow  prosperous  state. 

Nor  checks  our  progress,  ever  gi’owiug  great; 

Still !  star-eyed  Science,  running  to  and  fro, 

Eager  to  find  whatever  man  may  know. 

Hunting  in  upper  and  in  nether  world. 

Mining  in  shell-heaps  or  through  star-rack  whirled. 
Contented  here  pulls  olf  her  seven  leagued  boot. 

And  makes  her  home  the  Essex  Institute. 

See,  at  our  hearthstone,  how  she  sits,  and  sends 
Her  pupils  forth  to  serve  her  various  ends, — 

Some  to  dig  Indians,  some  the  sea  to  dredge. 

Some  to  filch  treasures  from  the  rocky  ledge, 

Some  to  hunt  bugs  and  spear  them  with  a  pin. 

As  though  bug-murder  could  not  be  a  sin  ; 

And  when,  returning  home  with  various  hap. 

Their  spoils  they  empty  in  her  ample  lap, 

She  looks  them  o’er,  and  sorting  out,  she  sends 
The  second  best  to  “  corresponding”  friends  ; 

The  first  and  rarest  /or  our  use  she  “mounts,” 

To  be  of  knowledge  the  perennial  founts. 

Nor  this  alone  —  for,  lo !  on  happy  nights, 

’Midst  breathless  hush  and  half-extinguished  lights, 
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Her  magic  screens  with  weird  enchantments  glow, 

And  things  of  beauty  from  above,  below, 

Snatched  from  the  garden,  gathered  from  the  lea. 

Brought  from  the  hill-side,  borrowed  from  the  sea, 

Lifted  from  nothingness  to  ample  size. 

Pass  in  I’eview  before  our  wondering  eyes. 

All  lands  come  trooping  with  their  tribute — meet 
To  lay  in  offering  at  their  Mistress’  feet ; 

From  the  far  realms  where  endless  winter  reigns. 

From  tropic  forests  and  from  summer  plains. 

There  comes  some  gift  of  leaf,  or  life,  or  flower, 

To  swell  the  wonders  of  th’  enchanted  hour; 

Each  form  of  marvel  on  this  teeming  earth. 

The  shaping  crystal  and  the  insect’s  birth. 

The  golden  argosies  that  sail  the  air 

And  freights  of  life  to  waiting  blossoms  bear;  — 

Each  comes,  obedient  to  the  Mistress’  call. 

And  paints  itself  upon  the  canvas  wall; 

And  over  all,  the  magic  work  to  crown. 

The  nimble  ether  of  the  skies  comes  down, 

And  subtile  light  waves,  tortured  for  their  name, 

W  rite  out  their  autographs  in  rainbow  flame. 

These  are  our  claims,  good  friends,  to  love  and  praise. 

For  this  to-night,  each  heart  its  homage  pays. 

For  this  the  tables  groan,  and  flowers’  perfume 
Beats  out  in  waves  of  fragrance  through  the  room. 

Your  presence  cheers  us ;  may  its  kindly  power 
Be  felt  for  good  in  many  a  coming  hour! 

You’ve  proved  our /easfs,  now  give  our /asfs  a  try. 

They’ll  be  nutritious,  if  a  little  dry. 

And  the  old  mother,  gathering  to  her  heart 
More  lusty  children,  take  another  start. 

So  will  the  century,  rounding  to  the  sphere. 

See  gain  and  growth  with  each  completed  year. 

And  to  the  glorious  hundredth  festival, 

We  bid  with  hearty  welcome  one  and  all. 

Stephen  M.  Allen  of  Boston  being  called  upon  re¬ 
sponded  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  : — I  know  of  no  position  more  embar¬ 
rassing  to  a  lay  member  of  a  scientific  society,  who  may 
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be  expected  to  say  something  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
than  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  both  natural  and  pro¬ 
fessional  scientists,  whose  experience  and  wits  have  been 
sharpened  to  the  highest  point  by  the  study  and  acquisition 
of  all  kinds  of  scientific  knowledge.  I  think,  sir,  that 
we  have  a  slim  chance,  in  such  an  audience,  of  expressing 
ourselves  so  as  to  appear  either  easy  or  interesting.  A 
professional  man  has  the  advantage,  for  if  ho  ever  finds 
himself  embarrassed  in  speaking,  either  in  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  he  can  at  once  retire  under  the  umbrella  of  his 
specialty  and  escape  from  the  efiects  of  any  passing 
shower  of  general  criticism.  Should  he  be  a  geologist, 
he  has  but  to  commence  on  ichthyolites,  oolites,  sienites 
and  granites,  and  his  listener  will  never  attempt  to  storm 
his  fortress.  If  he  be  a  physician,  he  can  do  the  same 
tiling,  only  substituting  the  tibia,  fibula,  scapula  and 
aorta.  The  chemist  fares  equally  well  in  his  defence, 
when  diving  into  the  great  sea  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sometimes  hydrogen,  with  a  profusion  of  alternatives  of 
nitrates,  sulphates  and  bi-sulphates  ever  ready  ;  while  the 
mathematician  or  the  astronomer  can  at  once  successfully 
and  defiantly  flee  to  the  realms  of  space,  talking  of  re¬ 
volving  worlds,  of  spheres  and  hemispheres,  of  constella- 
*  tions  and  occultations  ;  and  if  sometimes  it  reaches  aberra¬ 
tions,  his  listener,  through  a  want  of  technical  knowledge, 
may  not  be  the  wiser.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  layman. 
To  be  at  all  happy  in  his  position,  he  must  have  seen  and 
known  much  of  many  things ;  in  fact,  often  it  seems  as 
though  he  was  expected  to  have  been  everywhere  and 
possessed  himself  of  all  knowledge,  without  which  he  is 
reckoned  uncultivated  and  behind  the  times.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  perhaps  to  consider  himself  fortunate,  if  perchance 
sometimes  he  is  needed  as  a  flux  or  is  honored  as  the 
slag  of  science.  But,  sir,  your  Institute  is  progressing 
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in  the  right  direction.  It  is  searching  and  reaching  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  at  every  step,  gathering  with  both  gentle 
and  strong  hands  the  truths  which  belong  especially  to 
the  present  moment,  as  well  as  what  was  in  the  past  and 
which  must  be  in  the  great  future.  Your  cooperators 
chosen  from  the  gentler  sex  will  prove  bej’ond  question, 
a  tower  of  strength  in  aiding  ancl  sustaining  the  genius  and 
integrity  of  your  present  success,  as  well  as  in  perpetu¬ 
ating  your  future  usefulness  and  glory.  With  the  most 
hearty  thanks  for  your  invitation  to  be  present  to-night 
and  the  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity,  I  will  close 
with  the  folio  win  oj  sentiment : — 

The  Scientist  and  Mechanic :  May  the  former  ever  be  as  ready  to 
loan  the  Umbrella  of  his  Specialty  to  his  lay-friends  in  a  storm,  as  the 
latter  is  to  make  and  present  new  ones,  when  the  old  shall  have  been 
worn  out. 

Able  speeches  were  also  made  by  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Sanford,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  of  Salem,  of  which 
unfortunately  no  reports  could  be  obtained. 


,  SELECTIONS  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

Worcester,  Feb.  26,  1873.  • 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  personally,  I 
have  the  honor  to  thank  the  oflicers  of  the  Essex  Institute  for  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  unite  with  them  in  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Institute  on  the  5th  of  March  next.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  attending.  Yet  I  offer  the 
cordial  congratulations  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  that  the 
Essex  Institute,  always  respected  as  a  leader  in  scientific  inquiry,  is 
now  more  rapidi}"  growing  in  strength  and  usefulness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 

President  of  American  Antiqxiarian  Society 
Dr.  Henry  'Wheatland,  for  the  committee  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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Amesbury,  2nd  3rd  Mo.,  1873. 

Dear  Friend : 

I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  inst.  As  an  Essex  County  man  I  always  look  upon  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  an  honor  to  the  county.  Apart  from  its  interest  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  its  festivals  and  excursions  have  exerted  a  very 
genial,.and  social  infiuence.  Thanking  the  officers  of  the  Institute  for 
the  invitation,  I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood. 


Boston,  March  1,  1873. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

I  very  deeply  regret  that  an  engagement,  from  which  I  cannot  get 
clear,  will  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  kind  and  cordial  invitation 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  Essex  Institute  on  the  5th  of  March.  I 
regret  it  all  the  more  because  I  think  your  Institute  is  doing  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  As  an  old  Salem  boy, 
I  glory  in  everything  which  indicates  the  interest  in  science  by  ma¬ 
tured  Salem  men.  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  interest  in  your 
achievements  and  your  plans.  Salem,  forever,  is  the  feeling  with  which 
I  sign  myself.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office,  ) 
Washington,  March  4,  1873.  5 

Dear  Sir : 

But  for  the  public  duties  which  have  claimed  my  attention  heife 
your  invitation  would  have  been  gladly  accepted. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  Plummer  Hall  to-morrow 
night,  to  join  in  the  social  reunion  of  the  Essex  Institute, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

BENJAMIN  PEIRCE. 

H.  Wheatland,  Salem,  Mass. 


Riverdale  Avenue,  ) 

New  York,  March  1,  1873.  > 

My  Dear  Doctor  ^Vheatland: 

I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  In¬ 
stitute  anniversary  next  week.  How  much  I  regret  that  unavoidable 
duties  here  stand  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance,  I  need  not  say.  You 
remember  my  deep  interest  in  the  objects  and  meetings  of  the  Insti- 
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tute ;  and  you  can  well  understand  that  the  occasion  to  which  you  in¬ 
vite  me  would  prove  most  attractive.  The  presence  and  sight  of 
your  fellow  laborer  [Prof.  Packard]  in  connection  with  the  Institute, 
the  other  night,  at  the  dinner  at  Delmonico’s  in  honor  of  Tyndall, 
brought  back  to  me  delightful  memories  of  the  evenings  when  we 
used  to  gather  at  the  rooms  in  the  Plummer  building,  and  Putnam, 
Morse,  Cooke,  Goodell,  Emerton,  Johnson,  alios,  alas!  Peabody, 
Huntington,  Davis,  possibly  others  gone  hence,  were  choice  spirits 
in  our  discussions.  These  are  memories  deeply  cherished  still ;  and 
I  count  it  not  the  least  among  the  privileges  of  my  residence  in  old 
Salem,  to  have  been  associated  with  such  as  these,  much  more  to  my 
own  advantage  as  was  the  connection,  than  it  could  have  proved  to 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Institute. 

I  again  thank  you,  my  old  friend,  for  your  courtesy,  and  beg  to  ex¬ 
press  the  wish  that  your  celebration,  in  all  its  features  of  instruction 
and  good  fellowship,  may  prove  all  that  you  desire. 

Believe  me  always,  faithfully  your  friend, 

GEORGE  D.  WILDES. 


Hew  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1873. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  to  thank  you,  and  through  you,  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  for  the  kind  invitation  I  have  just  received  to  a  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  March  5th. 

I  should  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  present^  if  I  could  so 
arrange  as  to  leave  home  at  that  time,  but  as  I  fear  that  will  be  im¬ 
possible,  I  am  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure,  and  so  gratefully  decline 
the  honor. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  Essex  Institute  is  a  matter  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  the  naturalists  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
indeed  expected,  that  its  brilliant  example  will  be  followed  in  many 
parts  of  the  land. 

Anything  that  will  show  to  our  money-loving  nation  that  there  is  a 
truer  and  higher  expression  of  value  than  the  sign  of  the  dollar,  f,  is 
a  thing  which  will  in  the  end  advance  the  whole  people  in  their  ideas 
of  essential  and  permanent  usefulness. 

Even  the  professional  advocates  of  a  purer  and  more  unselfish  prac¬ 
tice  of  religion  will  always  find  a  great  gain  to  themselves  and  their 
cause  from  the  careful  study  of  Natural  History,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  they  learn  how  it  is  that  all  natural  phenomena,  “-creeping  things 
and  flying  fowl, — fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars  ”  fulfil  the  design  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  give  back  a  clear  and  unmistakable  response  to  the 
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Psalmist’s  invitation:  “Bless  the  Lord,  all  liis  works,  in  all  places  of 
his  dominion.” 

I  am,  with  deep  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DANIEL  C.  EATON. 

D,  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  Member  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  Essex  Institute. 


Brookline,  Feb.  20,  1873. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

Yours  of  the  18th  inst.,  has  this  moment  reached  me.  It  is  full  of 
temptation.  It  would  give  me  real  pleasure  to  be  with  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute  at  their  celebration,  and  to  bear  witness  to  their  great  success 
in  the  cause  to  which  their  labors  are  devoted. 

But  I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself,  and  can  only  offer  them  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  kind  invitation,  with  my  cordial 
wishes  for  their  continued  success  and  prosperity. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  very  faithfully  yours, 

ROBT.  C.  WINTHROP. 

Abnei!  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Vice  Pres’t. 


Boston,  Feb.  28,  1873. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

Illness  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  accepting  your  kind  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute.  I  rejoice  that  Dr.  Wheatland  will  witness  it. 

Glorious  old  Essex  is  rich  in  great  names  some  of  which  yet  wait, 
and  can  afford  to  wait,  for  historical  justice.  In  the  day  when  His¬ 
tory  shall  supplement  mere  Annals,  the  portrait  of  Cutler,  the  minister 
of  Hamilton,  which  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Institute  as  a  man 
of  local  distinction,  will,  with  that  of  Dane,  the  Beverly  lawyer,  be 
elevated  to  a  chief  place  among  our  national  ^jortraits,  and  the  names 
of  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Nathan  Dane  be  as  household  words  through¬ 
out  the  land  for  all  time.  Their  joint  work,  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
July  13 — some  mouths  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Except  the  Constitution  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
instrument  among  the  fundamental  acts  of  the  country,  for  it  es¬ 
tablished  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  the  organic 
basis  of  all  governments  and  laws  in  the  northwest.  It  was  “  the 
cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,”  warding  off  slavery  and 
barbarism,  and  securing  the  primeval  waste  of  forest  and  prairie  of 
the  northwest  for  the  children  of  the  north  Atlantic  states,  who,  like 
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their  fathers,  should  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  this  civilization  that,  when  slavery,  with  the  warm 
breath  of  old  world  despotism,  was  against  us,  gave  us  Lincoln’s 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation ;  it  blotted  out  slavery ;  it  vindicated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  saved  the  nation.  Let  the 
nations  love  and  reverence  the  names  of  Cutler  and  Dane.  They 

“ - heard  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  he; 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Should  roll  a  human  sea.” 

Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  WINGATE  THOENTON. 

Abner  C.  Goodell,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Com.  of  Arrange¬ 
ments. 

j 

The  celebration  as  a  whole  must  be  considered  as  an 
eminent  success.  The  evening  was  propitious,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  well  carried  out  in  all  their  details,  the 
speeches  thoughtful  and  interesting,  and  no  untoward 
incident  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  festival  from  its 
beginning  to  the  close.  The  occasion  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present,  as 
a  fitting  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 


